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Verbrechen und Wahnsinn beim Weibe. Mit Ausblicken auf die Criminal-An- 
thropologie Uberhaupt. Klinisch-statistische, anthropologisch-biologische und 
craniologische Untersuchungen. By Dr. Med. Paxil Nacke. Vienna and 
Leipsic : Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1894. Pp. 257. 
This work appeals primarily to psychiatrists and physicians only; but the ques- 
tions which it touches are of grave import, affecting every profession and stratum 
of society. Amid all the intellectual and material advances of our epoch, crime and 
animality, instead of giving way before the general progress, have only increased in 
violence and intensity. The conditions of this deplorable state of things lie deep in 
the structure of the modern social organism, and it is the purpose of this book to 
contribute something towards the discovery of those conditions by the scientific 
method, as that has been applied in the asylums, prisons, hospitals, and schools. 
All this work is beginning to have its effect on legislation, which will be more 
effective the surer the foundations which criminology and psychiatry supply it. 
Dr. Nacke's book is devoted, as its title states, to crime and insanity in woman, dis- 
cussing the subject under all forms and as developed by all the new anthropological 
and criminological methods. As Dr. Nacke has attained a recognised place in this 
department of research as a careful and trusty investigator, his researches will have 
high value and usefulness for the specialists of this department, and for all writers 
who now and then find it necessary to consult sources. //. 

Unsere Gewissheit von der Aussenwelt. Ein Wort an die Gebildeten unserer 
Zeit. By Dr. Johannes Rehmke, o. 5. Professor der Philosophie in Greifs- 
wald. Heilbronn : Eugen Salzer. 1894. Pp., 47. 

Prof. Johannes Rehmke's lecture on "Our Certainty of the Outer World," 
which has already reached its third edition, is a thoughtful investigation of one of 
the most fascinating of philosophical problems. The Professor argues : The prob- 
lem whether the outer world exists or not is puzzling, for it strikes unsophisticated 
thinkers as being no genuine problem ; we are inclined to add that they are per- 
haps after all right. We deem the pamphlet worthy of a synopsis of its arguments. 

The outer world is to those untrained in philosophical questions identical with 
the space-given data of our experience, which are contrasted with our self, the soul, 
or the ego. Our body forms a middle position, but has consistently to be classed 
together with the outer world. To the thinkers of classical antiquity this problem 
of the reality of the outer world did not as yet exist ; it was first produced by the 
emphasis which the Christian world-conception places upon the soul. The self- 
assurance of the soul makes it difficult for us to find our way to the reality of the 
space-given objectivity, and in this sense St. Augustine prepares the way for Des- 
cartes's universal doubt of reality. The cogito ergo sum is the result of the C hris- 
tian idea of the all-importance of the soul. The thinkers of antiquity looked out- 
ward to observe nature. The Christian looks inward and finds in the soul the 
starting-point of all philosophy. 
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Shall we consider reality as a product of the soul, and the self-made spook of 
our thoughts, which is the ultimate consequence of the Cartesian doubt ? Or, shall 
we, after a purely theoretical skepsis, return to our belief in reality on the crooked 
way of a fallacy? There are many thinkers who merely play with their doubts, and 
are in the end satisfied to justify their belief with sham arguments. The trouble 
with the problem is, that the source of the quandary lies in the premises. If we 
consider the soul alone as given, we cannot from its purely psychical nature de- 
duce reality. We move in a circle, and Kant drew the last conclusion by showing 
the ideality of space. According to his Critique we must distinguish between the 
outer world and space, for he deprived the outer world of spatial extension, which 
he regarded as a pure product of the representation of the soul. Thus no one 
can get out of himself, indeed, nothing out of itself. And the idea of the outer 
world would only be due to our imagination. It would be like the processus vermi- 
formis, a rudiment of former periods of our evolution. Modern thinkers, men like 
Helmholtz and Zeller, appreciate the futility of proving the existence of the outer 
world and regain it indirectly. They maintain that sensations must have a cause 
which does not lie within us, and must be sought without. But is not this a petilio 
principii ? For the very notion of them is assumed, and this indirect way of recu- 
perating reality is inadmissible. The sense of resistance becomes possible only 
through a consciousness of the outer world. 

Professor Rehmke solves the problem by declaring that the idealistic psycho- 
logical standpoint is suicidal. Everyone must recognise "the fact that even the 
keenest thinker cannot get rid of the outer world." "The outer world is as much 
immediately given as our own self, and we are immediately conscious of it" (p. 33). 
This conclusion is corroborated by the statement that "the outer world, being im- 
mediately certain, has this in common with the soul that its reality cannot be 
proved" (p. 34), and it is emphasised by repeated affirmations such as selbstv er- 
standlich (pp. 34 and 37) and ziveif'llos klar (p. 36). The cause of the trouble, the 
Professor says, lies in the wrong conceptions of the soul as something that exists in 
itself. Soul is neither a spatial being animating the body, nor a function of the 
brain. It is immaterial, and we must be consistent in thinking the idea of the im- 
materiality of the soul. Soul is unspatial ; it is nowhere. If it had its seat in the 
body or somewhere in space, it could not be soul. Outer world and inner world are 
two abstract pieces of the one world which the soul has in its possession. 

It is possible that we should upon the whole agree with Professor Rehmke's 
arguments and solution, if we could make sure that we understand his terms as he 
means to use them ; but we should express and present them in a different way. 
There are, however, a few points which make us doubt whether the disagreement 
is purely verbal. 

We would indeed join the unsophisticated in saying that the question as to the 
reality of the outer world is indeed a wrongly formulated problem, which to show 
its futility might be formulated in the words, " Is reality real ? " The term " real- 
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ity " has reference to the condition under which certain sensations originate. The 
questions as to the uniformity of the laws of reality and as to its attributes, whether 
it is intrinsically material, or spatial, or spiritual, has nothing directly to do with 
the problem of the outer world, and is of a more complicated nature. The space- 
world of our imagination is our method of representing reality; it is that which is 
meant when a sentient being, by a resistance of some kind, feels its own limitation. 
There is neither outerness nor innerness of the world, but the outer and the inner 
are mere aspects. A fraction of existence, called A, if viewed from A is called the 
soul aspect or innerness ; if viewed from some other standpoint, say from B, it is 
called body or outerness. Soul, it is true, is in a certain sense, as Professor Rehmke 
maintains, nowhere. But this paradox simply means that from the abstract soul 
the idea of space is excluded. The ideas which I read in Professor Rehmke's pam- 
phlet, are for the same reason and in the same sense, nowhere ; nevertheless, the 
words which they express are to be found on these printed pages. The ideas as 
such are unspatial, but the words in which they manifest themselves are either mov- 
ing in brain substance or vibrating through the air, or appear as black specks of 
peculiar forms on paper. Thus the brain structures which are agitated while ideas 
are thought exist in the body and are a part of the body. In this sense, the idea of 
the nullibiety, or nowhereness, of the soul is quite correct, and there is no mysticism 
about it. 

The reader of Professor Rehmke's lecture cannot help thinking that if the outer 
world is after all an " immediately given fact," the whole investigation is futile, as 
Mephistopheles says in Faust, " Wozu tier Lann"; and the standpoint of the an- 
cients, who did not know of the problem, would after all be justified, and indeed 
there is a truth in this idea which I suppose Professor Rehmke will not deny. The 
question is not whether reality is real, but, What is the proper definition of reality? 

The idea of reality is unthinkable without resistance ; indeed, it is a synonym 
of resistance, and resistance felt is only another name for experience, which is the 
basis of our psychic activity and the source of all our knowledge. Resistance felt 
is called sensation. If a sensation takes place, the sensation is real, it is a fact, and 
sensations alone are immediately given facts. 

Every sensation leaves (as we learn from physiology) in the sentient substance 
a vestige which is preserved, and which when irritated causes a repetition of the 
original feeling — a condition which is called memory. When another sensation of 
the same kind as the first one takes place in the same sentient substance, it enters 
the memory vestige of its predecessor and revives it. This act is, according to the 
late Romanes, most appropriately called reception, and the second sensation thus 
becomes a recept. By reception a new psychic phenomenon is created, for the 
sameness of the two sensations (be it ever so dimly) begins to be perceived ; it be- 
comes a percept which indicates the presence of the conditions of a sensation. This 
additional element, the representativeness or symbolic nature of sensations, is the 
life of the soul. Now when we speak of reality we mean facts, viz., sensations, i.e. 
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immediately given facts, or such conditions as by resistance will directly or indirectly 
produce sensations ; and when we speak of something as being " unreal," we mean 
that the meaning of some psychical symbol, of a sensation, or of an idea is the pro- 
duct of a fallacy. The sensation of a red object leaves a blue after-image. The 
red-sensation is real, and the blue-sensation of the after-image is real, for both are 
immediately given facts. The percept of a red body is also real, for it means that 
conditions exist which by contact, viz., through resistance of some kind, will pro- 
duce certain other sensations. When the red object is touched, the anticipation is 
verified, or, as we say, "realised"; but when attempts are made to grasp the blue 
object, our anticipation is deluded and there are no such conditions as were supposed 
to exist : in brief, the blue object is unreal. Bodily existence, i. e., matter moving 
in space, or outerness, is the mode by which reality or resistance is represented. 
Bodily existence, or matter moving in space, accordingly, is not the real world, but 
reality as it appears to sentiency; it is one aspect only which may be called the 
outerness of being. 

Professor Rehmke leaves some doubts in the soul of his reader, not only (as we 
have indicated above) as to the soundness of the solution of his problem, but also 
on other subjects which are touched upon incidentally. Professor Rehmke says : 
" Every thing is only itself " (p. 39), which is used as an argument to refute the 
idea that the body could contain in it the soul. Nevertheless, he makes the soul 
contain the world, and the world consists, according to him, of things as well as of 
feelings and impulses. (P. 43.) Thus he would after all either have to accept the 
idealistic solution, so vigorously rejected by him, or must spite his own logic and 
declare that ' ' everything is not always only itself, for the soul contains the world 
together with its own brain and possesses as one of its parts the material bodily 
reality." 

We have given so much space to this small pamphlet, because it is suggestive and 
many expositions are well put. Moreover, the problem itself is of importance and 
its treatment affords a good touchstone for the value of a philosophy. p. c. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. Mit besonderer BerOcksichtigung 
der Religionen. By Dr. Paul Deussen, Professor in the University of 
Kiel. Leipsic : F. A. Brockhaus. 1894. Pages, 336. Price, M. 7. 
Prof. Paul Deussen's work is a new departure in writing the history of philos- 
ophy; before us lies only the first part of the first volume, but the Introduction and 
the Prospectus explain the plan of the book, and the treatment of the first instal- 
ment is very promising and sufficient evidence of the author's ability to cope with 
all difficulties. The work will not only be more voluminous than any prior book of 
the same kind (it will comprise six volumes and may take years until it is com- 
pleted), but it is also designed on a broader plan. It is the author's intention to 
widen the scope of his task in two ways. First, he generalises the idea of philos- 
ophy so as to include religion ; and, secondly, he does not limit himself to the 



